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evidence of motive is perhaps the use to which the opportunity has 
been put, though of course we do not ever live quite up to our best 
intentions. 

Professor Smith brings three charges. They lie against Plutocracy, 
Militarism and Imperialism, though the title carries the name of but 
one of these. They are made to conspire in the congeniality of 
Imperialism and Militarism to Plutocracy. There is no proof that 
the last named was accessory to an imperialistic policy, though it 
finds such a policy helpful to its growth. It has, however, enough 
natural sins of its own, he contends, seriously to menace our democ- 
racy, even to the " furtive extinction of popular government without 
the change of constitutional forms," in illustration of which read the 
example and warning of Florence. 

" But America is also struck by the sudden gust of Militarism and 
Imperialism which threatens to reverse the progress made by reason, 
economical government and international morality during the last 
half-century." " A satiety of civilization " seems to have come over 
us, a " hankering for a return of robust barbarism." And apparently 
Professor Smith thinks that there is a satiety of our sort of civilization, 
for he elsewhere intimates that " emulous variety " is most likely to 
conduce to human progress and to enrich the human store. Impe- 
rialism, due to our hankering for robust barbarism, in threatening the 
destruction of wild stocks of humanity (other hankerings for robust 
barbarism) may, he reminds us, be killing the " germs of something, 
which, spontaneously developed, would be as noble and worth as 
much to humanity as any of the predatory powers themselves." 

It is an entangling alliance with conjecture that leads us farther 
into the maze of doubt. But we must be grateful for the Bystander's 
well-meant warning. The essay can be read with profit by all discreet 
persons and with relish by all discerning ones. And there is no one 
who hopes more heartily than I that even in his age he may see the 
cloud pass away. JoHN H FlNLEY . 

Princeton University. 

Lee at Appomattox, and Other Papers. By Charles Francis 
Adams. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902. 
— 387 pp. 

Mr. Adams's volume contains five papers. Of these the briefest, 
with one exception, is that to which precedence is given by position 
and by specific mention. It was read before the American Antiquarian 
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Society in October, 1901, while the war in South Africa was still 
dragging on ; and it attracted so much attention at the time, by 
reason of its recommendation to the Boer generals of the example 
of General Lee in stemming by surrender, when his cause had 
become hopeless, the tendency to drift into guerilla warfare, that it is 
needless now to particularize its contents, with which the public 
generally is familiar. 

A companion in brevity to the first essay is the third, on the 
British " change of heart " toward the United States, — a subject 
which it treats philosophically, but with a dash of personal observa- 
tion and experience that serves to render the paper the equal of any 
in force and vividness of style as well as in matter for reflection. 
Certainly no contrast could have been found, in the relations of the 
two peoples, more marked than the atmosphere in which Mr. Adams 
first lived and moved in London, during the early days of our Civil 
War, and that which prevailed when he chanced to attend the memo- 
rial services in Westminster Abbey, in September, 1901, on the death 
of President McKinley. 

In a " plea for military history " — the subject of the fifth paper 
— an effort is made to impress us with the manifold inaccuracies 
in accounts of battles and campaigns, even in historical works of 
the better sort. It is not altogether strange that the partisanship 
of writers has been perhaps more glaringly manifest in this than 
in any other department of history, since there is none in which the 
temptation to sacrifice reality to picturesqueness, or to cater to 
popular prejudices, is greater. 

" An Undeveloped Function " is the title of Mr. Adams's fourth 
paper, in which he suggests that the American Historical Associa- 
tion should assume a more practical relation than heretofore to our 
national political contests. Finding the standard of our recent 
political discussions to be lower than it has been at some periods in 
the past, he ascribes the descent in a measure to the leading part 
played in our campaigns by journalists and politicians, to whom the 
historical element involved in public questions is to a great extent 
unknown. As a corrective he suggests, in a tentative way, that the 
American Historical Association should so arrange its meetings that 
one at least should be held in the month of July preceding an elec- 
tion, for the purpose of discussing on academic principles the issues 
to be decided at the ballot box. The design would be, not to formu- 
late any official conclusion, but to present for the consideration of 
the public, reasons of a higher type than those dealt with in the press 
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and on the stump. That the discussion of pending questions of 
politics, by a body not unlike the American Historical Association, 
would not necessarily assume a partisan character nor yet be devoid 
of benefit, has been shown by the National Civic Federation. The 
freedom of action of the latter body is, however, much facilitated by 
its entire independence of governmental aid. 

More than half of Mr. Adams's volume is occupied with his paper 
on the Treaty of Washington, and as a contribution to knowledge 
it outranks any of its associates, in quantity as well as originality 
of matter. In some parts of it he has drawn largely upon the 
unpublished diaries of the late Hamilton Fish, the chief American 
negotiator of the treaty and the moving spirit in the whole transac- 
tion. As a necessary incident of the narrative, he reexamines 
the relation of Mr. Sumner to the negotiations, and discusses 
the vexed question of his removal from the chairmanship of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. One point that Mr. Adams 
brings out with special dramatic force is the favorable if not decisive 
influence of the quarrel with Mr. Sumner over San Domingo on the 
settlement with Great Britain, in fixing President Grant's attitude on 
the latter subject. Mr. Sumner's views and those of President 
Grant in regard to the terms of settlement with Great Britain seem 
at one time to have been entirely in accord, and they embraced the 
withdrawal of Great Britain from Canada. To this condition Mr. 
Sumner expressed his continued adherence in a memorandum, 
apparently designed to block negotiations which Mr. Fish was 
endeavoring to bring about with the British government. At that 
time the Dominican controversy was at its height. " Hence it 
follows," says Mr. Adams, "that, when Secretary Fish, with Mr. 
Sumner's memorandum in his hand, went to the White House 
for instructions, the President's views as to the independence, 
and subsequently early annexation, of the British possessions at once 
underwent a change. As he welcomed an issue with his much- 
disliked antagonist upon which he felt assured of victory, hemis- 
pheric flag-withdrawals ceased to interest him. A great possible 
obstruction in the path of the proposed negotiation was thus suddenly 
removed." In the incident thus described we discern very little of 
the statesmanship by which the destiny of nations is supposed to be 
guided, but a vast deal of that human nature on which, as it 
manifests itself in men in responsible positions, the actual course of 
events depends. 

J. B. Moore. 



